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Volume VIII 


THE SYSTEM OF MUTUAL INSTRUC- 
TION AND THE BEGINNINGS OF 
THE HIGH SCHOOL 


Ir is difficult for us now to realize the 
enthusiasm aroused in England by Lan- 
caster’s brilliant demonstrations of the plan 
of providing for the education of the chil- 
dren of the poor by having them teach 
each other. The vast size of the new 
schools, the system of tacties so elaborate, 
so ingenious, so impressive to the casual 
visitor, the energy and activity everywhere 
apparent in the school, their inexpensive- 
ness, their new and striking improvements 
in equipment and methods and the rapid- 
ity and ease with which they were estab- 
lished among the poor in the larger centers 
of population created a popular interest for 
which it would be difficult to find a parallel 
in the annals of elementary school educa- 
tion. 

An able contributor to the Edinburgh 
Review writes in 1810: 

A method has been devised and after various 
improvements seems now to be brought very near 
to perfection; by which the blessings of educa- 
tion may be extended to persons in the lower ranks 
of society, at a price within the reach of all but 
the poorest, and to them also, with a very moder- 
ate assistance from their happier brethren; by 
which the facility of learning is incaleulably aug- 
mented to children of every class, and a vast sav- 
ing of time secured even to those whose circum- 
stances may put economy of money out of the 
question; while the facility of teaching is so much 
inereased, that, within almost any given time, an 
indefinite number of instructors can be provided.1 


b] 


‘*T am not sure,’’ writes Judge Park to 
a friend, referring to the growth of the new 
system, ‘‘that this is not the commence- 


1 Vol. 17, p. 58. 
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ment of that glorious era when the knowl- 
edge of the Lord shall cover the earth as 
the waters cover the seas.’’ 

The system developed, naturally, in at- 
tempts to provide the essentials of educa- 
tion for the large masses of the poor. Its 
here suggested, 


apparent soon 


however, its application to more advanced 


SUCCESSES 
instruction. As early as 1807 the treasurer 
of Christ’s Hospital proposed the introdue- 
tion of the Bell or Madras system of mu- 
tual the 
classes of that institution.’ A year or two 
later Bell himself becomes interested in the 
matter. 

‘*T have taken a new work in hand,’’ he 
“It is to publish hints in 


instruction into some of lower 


writes in 1809, 
regard to the application of the Madras 
system to classical education.’”™* 

The proposed work gradually takes shape 
as ‘‘The Ludus Literarius, The Classical 
Grammar School, or an Exposition of an 
Experiment in Education made at Mad- 
ras in the years 1789-1796 with a view 
to its introduction Schools of the 
Higher Orders of Children and with Par- 
ticular Suggestions for its Application 
to a Grammar School.’’ A beginning in 
actually applying the system of mutual in- 


into 


struction in school work beyond that of the 
elementary school was made in the Clergy 
Orphan School at Lisson Grove in 1810. 
Not long afterwards it was introduced into 
the Charter-House, one of the great English 
public schools. In closing his manuseript 
of the Ludus Literarius Bell writes, 

2 Southey, ‘‘ Life of Dr. Bell,’’ IT., p. 435, 

8 Jbid., IT., 302. 

4 Southey, ‘‘ Life of Dr. Bell,’’ II., p. 304. 
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ril 6, 1815, as this sheet is going 


I must add, Ay 


to press, that I have this day attended the annual 
examination of the Charter-House School, in the 


Master of the Charter 


his Grace the 


presence of Dr. Fisher, 
House, ete., by the chaplains of 
Archbishop of that the 
taught as well as the rest of the school by 


Canterbury : three upper 
forms, 
monitors, were examined in the higher Greek and 
Roman classies; and that every member of these 
classes proved himself fully master of every book 
which he had 


was in the highest degree satisfactory to the ex 


read. The examination altogether 


aminers, and most gratifying to my feelings. 

Meanwhile plans for utilizing the Lan- 
easterian system of mutual instruction in 
secondary school work were being formu- 
lated. In the Edinburgh Review article of 
1810 quoted above the writer asserts the 
applicability of the Laneasterian system to 
secondary school subjects. He writes: 

It is manifest that any rule in algebra may be 
communicated by the same process. ... Every part 
of geometrical science may be taught by similar 
means, from the first proposition of Euelid, to the 
sublime of Newton and 


In like manner, whatever branches of natural phi 


theorems Laplace. 


losophy admit of a symbolical notation .. . are 


all capable of being communicated by a person 


ignorant of them, but able to read, to as many 


others as can hear the sound of his voice at once. 
By a few simple additions to this machinery, the 
even other 


be made to embrace 


and, in short, we do not 


method 
branches of knowledge: 


may 


hesitate to assert, that it is applicable, or may soon 
be applied to the whole circle of human knowl 
edge.5 

Mr. 
some 


that 
with 


It was during the same 
James Pillans had undertaken 
trepidation the rectorship of the Edinburgh 
High School. Writing to a friend toward 
the close of the year he states that while 
‘“appalled by the difficulties that surround”’ 
him he was ‘‘eatching that enthusiasm, 
which in teaching goes far to supply the 
deficiency of genius.’’ ‘‘My whole facul- 
‘fare devoted to the 


year 


he continues, 


ties, 
consideration of the means by which the 
intellectual 


greater quantity of exertion 


6 Edinburgh Review, November 10, p. 74. 
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and improvement may be secured in a class 
of 150 boys. 


0 preceipitately 


I am aware of the danger 
dashing t into new schemes 
and think it better to do the old well thar 
by attempting the new prematurely to fa 
in both.’’ 

Among the new schemes he was meditat 
ing was the system of mutual instruct 
which he definitely introduced into his class 
the following year. 

Two or three years later he gives in a 
letter to Mr. Fox some particulars as to his 
employment of the system. For instance 
the teaching of Latin: 

The whole class (of nearly two hundred boys 
forms into twenty divisions under their respectiv. 
Hall, and 
Horace lessons are construed by the boys of ea 
the duty of the monitor being (1) t 
take care that every boy shall construe a portion 


monitors in the Great the Cicero 


division: 


the new lesson; (2) to see that his division und 
stands the syntax and construction of the passag: 
(3) to take care that the right meaning be alway 
given to the passage in all its parts, and (4 
mark on a slip of paper the names of the boys wh: 
fail in saying. 

Later the entire class is assembled und 
the rector who enquires if any can prove 
that the 
translation to pass uncorrected. 
Students are called 


monitor allowed an erroneous 
The work 
is then reviewed. 
at random to 


further instruction is given. 


construe or explain and 
The rector’s 
was not the only elass to introduce the sys- 
tem. Mr. James Gray, one of the masters 
in a letter dated December 28, 1813, di 
scribes ‘‘the plans of tuition lately adopt 
by some of the masters of the high scho 
Edinburgh, . . . founded on the system of 
Mr. Lancaster, modelled according to tl 


He says 


On the new system I have been enabled so 


circumstances of our seminary.’’ 


arrange my class, that every boy is employed ev 
minute of the time he is in school, either in 
acquisition or communication of knowledge. T 
fifteen highest boys are monitors. The first thing 
to be done after the meeting of the class, is to s 


+ 
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at they have their lessons distinctly. When this 


s ascertained the whole class goes into divisions. 


In this fifteen times as much work ean be 


ne in the same space, and I can say with confi 


way 
nee, fifteen times better. From this contrivance, 
stead of the languor and restlessness that too fre 
More 


se indeed is heard; but the sounds are sweet for 


ently prevails, all is activity and energy. 


ey are the sounds of labor. Everyone studies 

ause by the exertion of his talents he finds him 
self equal to every task; and ignorance is more 
be rendered to 


shameful where the account is to 


ne of his own years, than to a man.® 
Attention further directed to the 


movement for utilizing in higher education 


was 


the system of mutual instruction by the 
publication in 1816 of Jeremy 
Chrestomathia, a work described on its title 
‘*A collection of papers explana- 
tory of the design of an institution pro- 


sentham’s 
page as 


posed to be set on foot under the name of 
The Chrestomathie Day School or Chresto- 
mathie School for the extension of the new 
system of instruction to the higher 
branches of learning for the use of the 
middling and higher ranks of life.’’ 

Bentham’s admiration for the system of 
mutual instruction and the keen anticipa- 
tion with which he looked forward to its 
extension to higher institutions of learning 
are revealed in the opening sentences of his 
Chrestomathie Proposal.’ 

The matchless excellence, as well as novelty, of 
the New Instruction System, is a matter too uni 
versally recognized, to need mention in any other 
Of its appli 


eability to the higher, not to say the 


way than that of simple allusion. 
highest, 
branches of intellectual instruction, the fullest per- 
suasion is, over and again, expressed in the works 
of its illustrious inventor,8 whose anticipations 
have, in every point, received such ample and un 


disputed confirmation from experience. 


In his notes on the Chrestomathice Table® 


6 Reprinted in Bentham’s Chrestomathia, Appen 
dix No, 4. 

7 Chrestomathia, 

8 Dr. Bell. 

® Table IT., sec. ii., pp. 8-11. 


Appendix I., p. 69. 
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he discusses in detail the advantages of the 
system. 
system of 


The question of employing the 


mutual instruction in secondary schools is 
reports of the 

1814 and 
tailed 


Rector Pillans of the plan as 


given some attention in the 
ritish and Foreign Society for 
In the f 


account by 


rmer is reprinted ¢ 


earried out in the Edinburgh High School. 
In the latter some aecount is given of the 
influence’ of 


These 


Bentham’s proposals in 


France. reports constitute the chief 


advo 


+ 


source of inspiration of an article 
eating the employment of the monitorial 
system in sé eondary schools which appeare d 
in the United States Gazette for July 26, 
1817, as the last of a series of four articles 
on the Laneasterian school. Referring to 
the rapid spread of mutual instruction the 
writer says, urging its application to the 
more advanced school subjects: 

That its application to classical learning may no 


longer be questionable I intend to furnish 


some 


testimony not only of its fitness but of its success. 


He then quotes Rector Pillan’s elaborate 


description of monitorial instruction as 
practised in the high school of Edinburgh 
‘© statement 


and cites Count Delasteyrie’s 
that the monitorial system is about to be 
applied in France to instruction in the lan- 
guages and other secondary subjects. 

The plan thus recommended to the Amer 
ican people seems to have been promptly 


put into practise, at any rate in Philadel- 


phia. The same journal announces in its 
issue for January 17, 1818, the delivery of 
lectures in chemistry in the 


High School. What 


have been a factor in some instances in the 


a course of 


Lancasterian may 


development in this country of monitorial 
10 Bentham had sent Count Delasteyrie a opy 
of his ‘‘Chrestomathie Tables’’ in 1815, previous 


to the 


‘‘Papers Relative to Codification 


date of its ] 


struction,’’ London, 
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secondary school instruction was the formal 


presentation by Bentham to each of our 
state assemblies of a copy of his ‘‘Chresto- 
mathia.’’ In a circular letter addressed by 
him to the governors of each, respectively, 
of the United States he announces the pres- 
entation of 

Chresto- 


of extending, 


a work altogether my own, intituled 


mathia, written for the 
and applying to the ulterior and higher branches 


purpose 


of learning, for the use of the higher and more 
opulent classes, the mode of instruction already 
applied with such undisputed success, to the pri 
mordial and elementary branches, for the use of 


the least opulent, and most populous classes.1! 

A copy was formally transmitted to the 
Assembly of Ohio by Governor Worthing- 
ton on January 20, 1818." 

It was just at this time that John Gris- 
com, an eminent and successful teacher and 
scientifie subjects, to 
.. had 
attended the application of the Lancaster- 
in the public schools of New 


publie lecturer on 
whom ‘‘the eminent success which 
ian system... 
York had suggested the possibility of its 
being applicable to the higher schools,’”® 
visited some of the more noted educational 
institutions in Europe and was particularly 
impressed with the apparent efficiency of 
the 
strated in the above-mentioned Edinburgh 
The account which he wrote 


mutual instruction system as demon- 
high school. 
of it in his ‘‘ Year in Europe’’™* attracted a 
good deal of attention. A reviewer in the 
North American Review for January, 1824, 
apropos of a quotation of it, points out that 
the city of Boston pays wice as much for 
the instruction of a boy in its admirable 
Latin school as is paid at the high school 
in the more expensive city of Edinburgh 

11 Op. cit., p. 106. 

12 Ohio Arch. and Hist. Soc. Publications, XII., 


13 Griscom, ‘‘Memoir of John Griscom,’’ New 
York, 1859, p. 201. 


14 New York, 1823. 
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where the system of mutual instruction is 


employed. He concludes that 


It is well worth consideration how far a systen 
so thorough and effectual can be introduced int: 
our own large cities where in some cases the ex 
pense of public instruction is growing to be our 
heaviest though our proudest burden.'5 


the 
adopted in the new Rensselaer School at 


Just one year later system was 


Troy, N. Y., an institution which in its at 


tempts to render higher education mor 
practical, to extend its advantages among 
the poorer classes and to rid it of the in- 
cubus of outworn tradition represents th: 
features of the 


An early announcement of the aims 


essential American high 
school. 


and methods of the new institution states: 


The most distinetive character in the plan of th 
school consists in giving the pupil the place of the 
teacher in all his exercises. From schools or co] 
leges where the higber branches are taught to th 
common village schcols the teacher always improves 
himself more than he does his pupils. 
the necessity of relying upon his own resources and 


Being under 


of making every subject his own, he becomes an 


adept as a matter of necessity. Taking advantag 
of this principle the students of the Rensselaer 
School learn by giving experimental and demo: 


stration lectures.16 


Meanwhile Griseom was endeavoring to 
establish in New York through private ef 
fort an American copy of the Edinburgh 
high school. In a letter addressed to Pil 


lans on August 9, 1821, he says: 


I am aware that in attempting to imitate your 
school, especially at this distance and in this coun 
try one formidable difficulty will occur at the very 
threshold. We may learn the system but wher: 


shall we get the man?!7 


In another letter to Pillans some fourteen 
months later he refers to the opposition on 
the part of the teachers of New York ‘‘ who 


15 P, 188. 
16 Reprinted in Am. Annals of Ed., July, 1831 
p. 308. 


17 Griscom, ‘‘ Memoir of John Griscom,’’ p. 204 
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dread the effects of such an establishment 
upon their high prices.’”* 

The new institution was opened in 1825, 
some two months later than the Rensselaer 
school. It consisted of the introductory, 
junior and senior departments, the last of 
afforded 


school subjects. 


instruction in secondary 


In all the system of mu- 


which 


tual instruction was employed. 
The apparent success of the institution 


attracted wide attention. Griscom writes: 


The reputation of the school became such as to 

make it one of the lions of the city to those who 
included education as an object of enquiry. 
We had visitors from almost all parts of our own 
country and many distinguished ones from Eu- 
rope. 
ence and answer letters of enquiry respecting our 
school and system from several cities and towns 
of the United States.19 


I was compelled to engage in a correspond- 


With the second quarter of the nineteenth 
century begins a new era in the history of 
mutual instruction in secondary schools. 
Up to this time the object chiefly sought by 
the promoters of the new system was greater 
efficiency. From about 1825 on, however, the 
system of mutual instruction is valued in 
secondary schools more and more for its 
cheapness and its availability as a means of 
bringing the advantages of higher educa- 
The 
prospectus of the Buffalo high school mod- 


tion within the reach of the masses. 


elled closely after Griscom’s and opened in 
1828 notes that of all the great improve- 
ments in the science of education intro- 
dueed during the preceding half century, 
‘‘none have tended so effectually to dis- 
as the 


instrue- 


seminate knowledge generally . . 
method of monitorial or mutual 


tion.’”*° 


18 Ibid. 

19 Ibid., p. 209. 

20 Reprinted in American Jour. Ed., 1828, pp. 
233-235. 
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Similarly the founders of the high school 


ea 


established at Geneseo, N. Y., *‘econducted 


on the same plan as Dr. Griscom’s’’ and 
opened in the late twenties, forestall pos 
sible criticism of their bringing higher edu- 
the the 
classes by assuring the public that ‘*We 


cation within reach of laboring 


entertain no fears of unfitting a youth for 
his station by imparting to his mind the 
polish of literary culture to any degree.’ 

The Franklin High School of Philadel! 
phia, opened likewise in 1828, was founded 
‘*to give to the sons of tradesmen and other 
citizens in moderate circumstances the same 
advantages of education which have been 
hitherto enjoyed by the children of the 
rich.”’ 

The expense involved, the writer of the 
prospectus insists, no longer renders such 
an enterprise impracticable, because ‘‘mod- 
ern improvements in education and partie 
ularly the plan of monitorial or mutual in- 
struction which is introduced into the high 
school, have nearly removed these difficul- 
ties.’ *** 

‘*By the high school system,’’ he writes 
in another passage, ‘‘expense is reduced and 
useful subjects are ineluded.’” 

In Massachusetts where the new demo 
eratie secondary school had originated as a 
municipal institation and was in 1826 in 
corporated into the state system the urgent 
need of minimizing expense, through the 
employment of the monitorial system had 
felt. 
sighted leaders had 


Moreover, here clear 
the 
nized the inherent defects of the plan of 
mutual 1824 


James Carter, in advocating the develop 


never been 


first recog- 


from 


instruction. As early as 

ment of the system of publie free secondary 

schools rather than the privately controlled 

and fee-charging academies, takes occasion 
21 American Jour. Ed., 1828, pp. 261-266. 


22 Ibid., pp. 602-603. 
23 Jbid., pp. 233-234. 
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to characterize the monitorial system as ‘‘a 
wretched mockery of education.’”** 

[In 1836 Timothy Dwight in an address 
delivered in New York, says, referring to 
Boston, ‘‘The Laneasterian or monitorial or 
mutual system finds as strong an opposing 
tide against it in that city as runs in its 
favor here around us.’’ 

Elsewhere, however, where the initiative 
in the demoeratization of secondary educa- 
tion had to be taken by private enterprise, 
it was only natural that recourse should be 
had to the 
When, later, these states follow the example 
of Massachusetts in providing for public 


plan of mutual instruction. 


high schools these seem as a rule to have 
dispensed with the monitorial system. In 
the Central High School of Philadelphia, 
indeed, ‘‘a monitorial system was estab- 
lished’’ but 


stricted to the maintenance of order, ‘‘the 


the monitors’ duties were re- 


older and more thoughtful boys were placed 
in charge of the stairways, the playground, 
ete.”"™ 

In the organization of the Baltimore high 
school, opened a year later, in 1839, we find 
no trace of the system notwithstanding the 
fact that the first class was composed almost 
entirely of young men who had held the 
position of monitors in the lower schools.** 

Not only had the incokporation of the 
high school into the publie school system 
relieved the former of dependence upon the 
monitorial system, but the fundamental de- 
fects of the mutual instruction plan were 
The de- 
cline of the system had been noted by Bell 
In a letter of 


becoming generally recognized. 


in England as early as 1826. 
24 Carter, ‘‘The Schools of Massachusetts in 
1824,’’ reprinted in Old South Leaflet, No. 235, p. 
20. 
25 Annals of Education, 6, 433. 
26 Edmonds, ‘‘History of the 
School of Philadelphia,’’ p. 67. 
27 Steiner, ‘‘ History of Education in Maryland,’’ 
Washington, 1894, pp. 207-208. 
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that year addressed to Robert Southey he 
writes: 


I have learned more and more of a reaction ir 
the fashion of scholastic thinking, and of a falling 
off in the zeal and activity of some of the early 
friends of 
great and learned bodies I have witnessed a marked 


edueation and visitors of schools. Ir 
distaste of, 


mutual tuition.28 


at least hostility to, the system 


In Philadelphia, the period from 1832 t 
1840, during the Central Hig! 
School assumed definite form as the eap 


which 


stone of a new system of public schools, 
was the period during which the monitor- 
ial system was definitely abandoned in the 
lower schools. 

Dr. John Hart, one of the early princi 
pals of the institution writes: 

The plan which was kept up with untiring zeal 
and courage for fifteen years turned out to be at 
length a complete failure. . .. The idea of teach 
ing by unpaid monitors taken from the scholars 
themselves was abandoned. . . . The schools wer: 
classified so as to form a regular gradation. . 
of studies and, lastly, the Central High School was 
established as the crowning glory of the whole, the 
worthy apex to a noble pyramid.?® 

With the development of public-school 
systems the mutual instruction plan fell 
more and more into disuse. Perhaps the 
last important educational authority to 
abandon it was the Publie School Society 
of New York which had introduced the sys 
tem into this country in 1806 and which 
adhered to it up to the time of its dissolu 
tion in 1853. Lewis F. ANDERSON 


Onto STATE UNIVERSITY 


UNIVERSITY PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
AND EFFICIENCY. III 
Hygiene.—Instruction in hygiene is of 
such inestimable value that amplification 


in its diseussion is justified. Perusal of 


28 Southey, R., ‘‘ Life of Dr. Bell,’’ III., p. 313. 
20 Edmonds, ‘‘History of the Central High 
School of Philadelphia,’’ p. 27. 
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many university catalogues shows that at- 
tempts are made to acquaint the student 
with the principles of hygiene. The courses 
are given, as a rule, in the nature of weekly 
lectures for one semester, for freshmen. 
Attendance is practically the only require- 
ment for eredit. The study is generally re- 


garded by the freshman as a necessary 
evil which he must get past by some hook 


‘crook in order to be admitted for gradu- 


ation. 
lurther the course is generally isolated 
unattached to students’ 


and any of the 


ther interests. It will be readily appreci- 
ated that courses so conducted possess but 
little educational value. 

Hygiene should be conducted on the 
same basis as other academic studies, and 
should be required of all students. At 
for one 
The 


other 


least two, better five, hours weekly 


semester should be the minimum. 


should be 
classes, by lecture, recitations, assignments 
and Numerous opportuni- 
ties for concrete study of hygiene are af- 


course conducted as are 


examinations. 


forded in the university environment, such 
as Sanitation of campus buildings and of the 
students’ boarding 
Then there are various departments in the 
university which are more or less directly 
health as bacteriol- 


ogy and pathology; sanitary engineering, 


lodging and houses. 


eoneerned with such 
with water supply and sewage disposal, and 
both 
private and public, with special reference 
to light, heat, humidity, ventilation, plumb- 
ing. Whenever these departments can be 
utilized for concrete study, this should be 


architeeture—building construction, 


done. 

Vital statistics show not only those agen- 
cies responsible for disease and death, but 
to what extent each is responsible. In- 
struction in hygiene should be guided in 
a large measure by the vital statistics of 


that particular area. For example, in some 
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did 
localities, typhoid fever and tuberculosis 
are the chief destroy rs of early manhood 
and womanhood. Therefore n that s 
tion, particular consideration should | 
given these infeetions. Thus the propor 


tion and relative val 
ies making up hygie 


determined by the 


likely to and do most frequently affeet 
health. 
In general, the course may be outlined as 


follows: 
1. Relat On of 


nature, 


Env rove nt. 


Life to 


—Bacteria kinds, distribution, 
growth, how they gain entrance into the 
body ; infeetions and infectious diseases 

especially those of childhood, diphtheria, 
typhoid, tubereulosis and others most likely 
to be contracted in that particular area; 
methods of communication ; methods of pre 
disinfection, bodily re- 


asepsis, 


vention 
sistance and how maintained. These con- 
siderations should be followed by studies of 
personal hygiene and sanitation—water 
supply, sewage disposal, ete. 
Nutrition—After a survey of the anat- 
omy and physiology of the digestive tract, 
the subject of foods and their values should 
Already 


to the appalling deleterious 


be introduced. attention has 


been called 
effects of over ingestion. Every individual 


should be reasonably familiar with the 
ealorie values of food and just how many 
of each are to be included in the daily ra- 
tions of proteids, carbohydrates and fats. 


Every university refectory should serve its 


its food in terms of calories, and the cap- 
tion of every menu should state in bold 
type the number of calories per diem essen- 
tial to the 


greater service can be rendered the nation 


highest degree of vigor. No 


than to make universal this imperative 
knowledge regarding bodily fuel. 
S . 
The evils of over-nutrition-degeneration 


diseases must be duly emphasized; also 
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food contamination and _ adulteration. 
The subject of autointoxication and defeea- 
tion may be considered here. 

Hygiene of the Organs.—Hygiene of the 
organs of respiration and voice might next 
be considered, After the essential consid- 
eration of the anatomy and physiology of 
the nose, pharynx, larynx, chest and lungs, 
the subjects of ventilation, mouth breath- 
ing, colds, tonsils, stoop shoulders, infee- 
tions, ete., may be given their due consid- 
eration. 

Mental Hygiene.—Of great importance is 
this subject. The university represents an 
abrupt transition in the life of the student. 
Many types of psychoses and neuroses have 
had their inception at this period owing to 
the inability of the student to find himself. 
Perhaps it would be wise to begin hygiene 
with this aspect as proper mental adapta- 
tion to the new environment and demands 
is paramount. 

Hygiene of the skin and its appendages, 
bathing, clothing, care of the hair, ete. 

The anatomy, physiology and hygiene of 
the sense organs may follow. Special em- 
phasis should be placed on the eye. 

Physical Evercise and Body Posture.— 
Here the permanent and impelling desire 
to be active, to develop harmoniously and 
symmetrically the body, to be able to con- 
trol every movement with grace, agility and 
perfect coordination, in fact, to develop a 
university type of physique, should be in- 
eradicably inculeated. 

Now a word about sex hygiene. Perhaps 
no subject pertaining to personal welfare 
has received more attention in recent years. 
Perhaps no subject has been more fatu- 
ously handled. It strikes me that as much 
perversion has been manifested in its usual 
presentation as that towards which it is di- 
rected. I for one am forced to condemn 
the usual practise of engaging the service 
of some high priced itinerant lecturer to 
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come once a year and present the subject 
to a large audience. 

Sex hygiene, of course, is of utmost im- 
portance. For many reasons it should be 


correlated with instrue 
tion and not featured as an individual more 
lecture. It should be 


presented by the instructor in hygiene, 


general hygiene 


or less sensational 


after he has become acquainted with his 
students and they with his sincerity and 
earnestness. 

The courses in hygiene then may be re- 
garded as an avenue through which the 
general theories and principles of physical 
education may be reached. 

Hygiene is the theory and physical edu- 
cation the laboratory of health conserva 
tion. 

Contraventions: It will be found that 
universal daily physical exercise require- 
ments will meet with much opposition. The 
‘*don’t-want-to-be-inconvenienced’”’ spirit is 
probably more ingrained among students 
and faculties than any other class, and nat- 
urally so because reflection, which is one 
of the chief academic aims, predisposes to 
Influential faculty 
‘‘such drastic re- 
Especially are they 


lethargy. 
oppose 


physical 
members. will 
quirements. ’’ con- 
eerned with the girls. 
founded though erroneous and decidedly 
harmful belief in America among a certain 
class, that girls should not be required to 


other 


There is a well 


do any exercise whatsoever. In 
words, the ‘‘weaker sex’’ are not living or- 
ganisms which require systematic exercise 
in order to live, but rather are delicate 
mechanisms subject to a wearing out proc- 
ess with every movement. Such a condi- 
tion, undoubtedly, breeds ill health and 
especially the various neuroses. Not only 
will faculty members oppose it, but anxious 
‘What my girl 
needs is rest and not exercise’’ is their al- 
Rest is confounded 


parents will intervene. 


most invariable appeal. 
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with convenience. Again students will arm 
with statements from 
exemption 


themselves svympa- 


thetie physicians demanding 
from exercise, 

Fortunately we are beginning to recog- 
nize the value of out 


women and now many forms of recreation 


door exercise for 


are available for them. The writer recently 
viewed with no little interest the drilling 
on the Mall in Washington, of the women 
The Navy Depart- 
ment has wisely coneluded that its women 


employees of the Navy. 


employees—secretaries, clerks and stenog- 
raphers, in order to be healthy and efficient 
should take daily exercise. To meet this 
demand, modified military drill was initi- 
ated. Under the direction of officers of the 


Marine Corps, numerous companies of 
women and girls were formed and drilled 
in the school of the soldier, squad, platoon 
and company. These drills were augmented 
by daily leetures on hygiene. 


the healthy look, the erect bearing and the 


Assuredly 


alert marching in sane footwear, were a 


pleasing contrast to the usual type of 
women employees. 

Thus the old order changes. Women 
must have out door recreation, in order to 
meet the new economie and social demands. 
The university should be the first to recog- 


nize this fact. 


MILITARY TRAINING 
The plan further provides for military 
Prior to the 
present great world catastrophe, opinion 
was divided as to whether military train- 
ing should be fostered in our universities. 


training or its equivalent. 


There was the contention of the pacifists 
that our own country would never again 
be involved in that the students’ 
energy and time could be far better util- 
ized in other forms of physical activity 
and that the military spirit should not be 
On the other hand, the chau- 


war, 


nurtured. 
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vinists and the disciples of Heraclitus in- 
cessantly held up the spectre of attack, in- 
vasion and the dire necessity of both exten- 
Be- 


tween these two extremes was a nation of 


sive and intensive military training. 


disinterested neutrals. 

Since the advent of the present war, and 
especially after our own involvment therein, 
military training has, of course, found al- 
most universal favor, and is now being 
rapidly introduced into practically all in- 
stitutions of higher learning. As a war- 
need be 


When peace is once 


time measure no arguments ad- 
vanced for its defense. 
more established, however, and the world 
becomes normal, we may rightly predict 
that 


universities will meet with disfavor. 


our 
The 


don ’t-want-to-be-inconvenienced spirit will 


voluntary military training in 


again assert itself and have a marked influ- 
ence in initiating the deterioration of mili- 
tary training, provided it is not generally 
regarded as a national necessity. Of course 
the final peace terms will be an influential 
factor in determining the fate of military 
training. 

Some hold, notably the Security League, 
that 
tempt to perpetuate military training or its 


universities should make every at- 
equivalent even after the war, and that 
now is the time to lay plans for its perma- 
nency. They contend that as long as the 


instinets or innate tendencies govern the 


chief activities of mankind; as long as the 
nature of man remains as it is, and there is 
no reason to believe that it will change for 
an ineoneeivably long period of time, we 
may expect war. Civilization and war, as 
is frequently pointed out, have been co- 
partners in the upward climb from savag- 
ery. Militarists hold that the history of 
our own nation, every step marked by com- 
bat, certainly does not assure an immedi- 
ate millenium of peace. 

innumerable arguments that 


There are 
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may be presented both favoring and dis- 
favoring the continuance of universal mili- 
But 
it is not my purpose to defend this train- 


tary training for defensive purposes. 


ing from the standpoint of war at all. I 
am advocating it because there is at pres- 
ent no other form of directed exercise which 
meets the genuine ideals of physical edu- 
cation more adequately than military train- 
ing. Perhaps it would be more expedient to 
utilize some other term. I realize that the 
world looks upon all things military ad 
Ilowever no will be 


nauseum, attempt 


made here to substitute the term with 
another nomenclature. 

Let us reeall the real purposes of phys- 
ical education in the university : 

(1) 
of a sound body and the correcting of 
(2) 
opment of the various parts and organs of 
the body. The cultivation of poise and 
graceful, coordinate, efficient motion. (3) 


a desire to 


A health measure—the maintenance 


yhysical defects. Harmonious devel- 
phy 


The ability to use one’s hands— 
do something. 

An examination into the methods of mili- 
tary training reveals the fact that all of 
these ideal aims in physical education are 
thereby admirably fulfilled. 

First the cadet learns the value of phys- 
He further learns the various 
methods by whieh a sound body ean be 


ical fitness. 
maintained. From the outset, an inventory 
of his defects is presented him and these 
he is taught to ecorreet. Thus stoop shoul- 
ders are straightened, lung capacity in- 
ereased by fresh air, and disproportionate 
limbs corrected. Through setting up exer- 
cises all the organs and muscles of the body 
are kept in prime condition, none are al- 
lowed to remain dormant, soft and atrophie. 
Fatty avoirdupoise way to hard 
efficient muscles. He learns to avoid un- 
body 


gives 


keep his 


necessary 


clean; to remove wet clothing; to exercise 


exposure; to 
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care in eating and drinking; to avoid al 
coholie drinks; to conserve his energy by 
correct standing, proper marching and the 
The 


salubrious effects of the simple early-to-bed 


best methods of utilizing rest periods. 


and early-to-rise routine of life ean only be 
appreciated by those who have participated 
in this exhilarating health giving training. 
A soldier learns that taking care of him 
self 
through a campaign than does good luck or 


goes further towards bringing him 
doetors—a valuable lesson to all beginning 
the tedious, strenuous campaign in 
the battle of life. 
of the medical profession perhaps, is more 
familiar and the etiolog- 
ical factors concerned in disease. The sol- 


diers know how to avoid and destroy those 


long, 
Further no one outside 


with sanitation 


minute bacteria of death. Knowledge of 
sepsis, antisepsis, and proper first aid to 
injuries is among his valuable assets. 

Where then can one find in any other 
form of physical training that which will 
assure the health aspect to a higher degree 
than in military training? 

The Greek ideal of harmonious physical 
amplified in 


development assuredly is 


military training. Special exercises for 
atrophie museles and limbs are performed 
No better 


method than the setting up exercises has 


until these become normal. 
ever been devised for the harmonious de 
velopment of the body. 

The cultivation of poise and graceful co 
ordinate efficient movement is a by-product 
of military training. From the outset the 
eadet is taught to stand erect, and this pos- 
ture embodies many of the 
health, of the cultural and esthetic, of self- 
eonfidenee and assertiveness. Likewise the 
facings, the salute, the steps and march 
ings with the various cadences, the manip- 
ulation of arms; in fact all those exercises 
required in the ‘‘school of the soldier’’ are 
the very culminations of coordinate, grace 


elements of 
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ful, efficient energy conserving movement. 
Then there is the ‘‘school of the squad’’ 
where every man is trained to act as a unit. 
In no other activity of life is team work 
The complimentary 
‘*he has a soldierey bearing”’ is sufficient at- 
testation to the esthetic value of military 
training. The desire to be active and the 
ability to use his hands is an undeniable 
effectual by-product of a ecadet’s training, 
and this in many respects supply impor- 
tant phases of manual or vocational train- 
The ability to use one’s hands—to 


more emphasized. 


give efficient motor expression, to respond 
skilfully to the desires and impulses within 
All 


that can be desired in this important phase 


us are the bases of manual training. 


of life training is included in the schooling 
of the cadet. Handiness is a characteristic 
military habit. Mind control is not limited 
to the hands, for the feet, legs, arms and 
body likewise come under its sway. 

Then there is that unusual training of 
The eye is taught to see 
precisely and discern quickly. The 
a far reaching 
The ear also 
must be trained and with the eye used in 


the special senses. 
esti- 
has 


mation of distances 


value in the activities of life. 


determining the course of action. 

The psychical and sociological training— 
that which stands for the best in citizenship 
is a further by-product of eadet training. 
His mind must be ever on the alert; obedi- 
ence to law and order is ineradicably in- 
grained; confidence in his own ability as 
well as in his associates; habits of cleanli- 
ness and order; pride, courtesy, respect, 
loyalty, and above all, duty, honor and love 
of country. Are not all these invaluable 
assets to the welfare of a country? 

The school of the squad, of the company, 
of the battalion, all teach the cadet the very 
culmination of democratic virtues—confi- 
dence, love and respect for his fellow man. 
What is finer in any commonwealth than 
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that unswerving faith in your fellowman to 
the extent that whatever efforts you make 
and whatever dangers are yours, beside 
you the squad, the company, the battalion 
fight as a unit, each man contributing his 
supreme endeavor to accomplish the goal in 
view. 

With such individualistic and sociolog- 
ical training, does it not commend itself for 
the sincerest consideration on the part of 
No wonder that 
dent Hadley comments as follows on the 


every university ? Presi 


4s 


Plattsburg Encampment I have no hesi- 
tation in saying that wholly aside from 

these camps have an 
that 
organization 


their military value 


educational value much more than 


justified their and mainte 
nanee,”’ 

One salient feature of this training so far 
as the university is concerned is that it 
affords a preeminent method of procuring 
all the ends desired in physical education 
with the least cost to the institution. With 
that both 


the state and federal government render it, 


encouragement and assistance 
military training can be maintained at an 
expenditure much less than the other forms 
of physical education. 

Finally, in ease of another war, which is 
by no means uncertain, a trained soldier 
citizenry will rise up in defense of our na 
tion. 

It does not in the least mean that an ag 
gressive militaristic spirit will be nurtured 
by such training. After all are not many 
if not all of our sports and contests relies 
of the combative instinct of man? Beeause 
we foster archery, has savagery manifested 
Likewise, 
still persist in throwing the 


itself in any appreciable degree ? 
because we 
javeline, Jousting and fencing is there any 
danger of the spirit of the middle ages re- 
awakening? 
and during our participation in this world 
war, let military training be eneouraged 


At any rate, for the present 
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and let it form an important conjunct of 
physical edueation. For through it the de- 
sirable educational features of West Point 
Woolwich duty 


and honor, may be ingrained with the re- 


and alertness, activity, 
flective training of the university. It is 
both this 
time to advocate or lay plans for its perma- 
can the definite 
the Should the 
ultimate peace terms require absolute dis- 
further military 


impossible and unnecessary at 


nency. No one foresee 


final settlement of war. 
armament and prohibit 
training in nations, then, of course, some 
other measure for physical training must 
be substituted. 

JOHN SUNDWALL 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


EDWARD KIDDER GRAHAM 


Epwarp Kipper GranamM, president of the 
University of North Carolina since 1914, died 
at his home in Chapel Ifill, N. C., on October 
26, of President Graham 
born in Charlotte, N. C., 
ated from the University of North Carolina 
In 1902 he received the degree of 
University. 


pneumonia. was 


in 1876, and gradu- 


in 1898. 
master of arts from Columbia 
The degree of LL.D. had been conferred upon 
him by Erskine College, Wake Forest College 
and Lafayette College, and that of D.C.L. 
by the University of the South. He was a 
trustee of the American University Union in 
member of the international com- 
M. C. A., a member of the 
Council of 


Europe, a 
mittee of the Y. 
Edueational Committee of the 
National Defense, and was serving at the time 
of his death as academic regional director of 
the Students’ Army Training Corps of the 
South Atlantic States. 

President Graham had served the University 
of North Carolina since his graduation as 
librarian, instructor in English, professor of 
English, dean of the College of Liberal Arts, 
acting-president, and president. He was a 
teacher of rare power and an executive of 
keen insight and broad vision. In what may 
be called the internal aspects of university 
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for de 


In the shaping of university policies 


administration, he constantly sought 
mocracy. 
he encouraged the active participation of his 
faculty. The 


were elected by 


more important committees 


the faculty, no* created 
executive appoiitment; committee decisions, 
once reached, he never attempted to overrul 
When recently it became possible to establish 
within the faculty a small number of pr 
fessorships paying a higher salary than th: 
scale in force provided (known, at the request 
of Mrs. Bingham, who bequeathed to the Uni 
versity funds for the purpose, as Kenan pro 
fessorships), it was again the faculty whicl 
was called upon to choose from among its ow! 
members the recipients of the honor. In rel: 
tions with his faculty, as well as with students 
of the university, President Graham exercised 
leadership by virtue of his personality, not 
his .oftice. 


vided support of faculty and students. 


He possessed literally the undi- 


President Graham was thoroughly alive to 
the obligations of service to all the people of 
the state which rest upon a state university 
He was a pioneer in the work of University 
Extension in the South. The work which he 
initiated along the lines of extension was so 
creative, so well adapted to the conditions of 
Southern life, that at the request of Commis- 
sioner Claxton an account of it was recently 
formulated and published as a bulletin of th: 
Bureau of Education. He held that univer 
sity extension meant not merely the service 
of the immediate practical needs of the state 
though it included that—but that, most funda- 
mentally, it meant the liberation and guidanc 
within the state of all the forces which mak« 
for a fuller and freer life, whether in business, 


education, politics, religion,’ or philosophy. 
He had known so well how to transmit his 
beliefs into action that at the time of his 


death he was by common consent the outstand- 
ing figure in the life of his native state. 
EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


WITH THE STUDENTS’ ARMY TRAINING 
CORPS AT HOWARD UNIVERSITY 


Tus Howard University Unit of the Stu- 
dents’ Army Training Corps has at present 
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about eight hundred students enrolled. In ac- 
cordance with an order from the War Depart- 
ment, the medical students were recently en- 
rolled. At this enrollment about one hundred 
nd fifty medical students entered. It is ex 
per ted that the law students will be received 
into the unit soon. The unit is divided into 
two sections; namely, Section A and Section 
B. Section A consists of students of college 
grade including in it the medical and law stu- 
dents. In Section A five hundred or more 
students will be enrolled. These students will 
enter upon a course of training especially de- 
signed for them by the War Department Com- 
mittee of Education and Special Training. 
The course of training is so arranged that the 
men of twenty years of age are to be retained 
in school for a period of one quarter; those of 
nineteen years of age, two quarters; those of 
eighteen, three quarters. The purpose of the 
course is to train men in such a way as to pro 
duce a maximum number of prospective ofticers 
for the United States Army. Section B con- 
sists of selected men inducted into the service 
prior to October 1. These men are being 
trained as radio operators, wood-workmen, car- 
penters and electricians. These are high- 
grade branches of the service and the men 
selected were necessarily of a high grade. 
The course for radio-operators is designed to 
cover a period of two months. In that time a 
student is required to have gained a rapidity 
of sending messages of twenty a minute to be- 
come an authorized radio operator. The men 
in Section B are required to drill eleven hours 
a week. Students in this Section who show 
exceptional ability are recommended to officer 
training schools. 

Owing to the large number of men enrolled 
in the unit, the available buildings at the uni- 
versity did not contain sufficient rooming 
space; therefore, the War Department pro- 
vided that new barracks be built. Three of 
these barracks have been built and are now 
occupied by students. A fourth barrack is 
now in process of building and will soon be 
completed. These barracks were built by car- 
penters who are members of the unit. 
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EDUCATION OF RETARDED CHILDREN AND 
HEALTH EDUCATION IN NEW YORK STATE 
Tue University of the State of New York 

announces that it has entered upon a vigorous 

campaign in the cities and school districts of 
the state to discover and to aid the retarded 
pupil. The law enacted in 1917, provided for 
special instruction for all children in the pub 
lie schools, who are three or more years below 
normal, is in operation. Each city and school 
district in the state must take a census of 
these children. The university has recently 
added to its force Dr. William B. Cornell, for 
several years connected with the New York 

City Children’s Hospital, an expert in the 

study of children mentally deficient, and Miss 

Eleanor A. Gray, a specialist in the organiza 

tion of courses of study for children of this 

type. The services of Dr. Cornell and Miss 

Gray are available for any community of the 

state for the organization of special classes or 

for consultation in regard to diagnosis, courses 
of study or other matters relating to the edu 
cation of mentally retarded children. Schoo! 
authorities in any part of the state, who desire 
assistance in the organization of these special 
classes, should make application to the uni- 
versity for the services of these experts 

The university has also increased its force 
in the division of health education. Dr. Wil 
liam A. Howe, who organized this branch of 
university service, now has associated with 
him Dr. Franklin W. Barrows and Dr. Flor 

ence A. Sherman. Miss Bertha McChesney, a 

school nurse of large experience, will continu 

her services in the university. Within a few 
days an expert in oral hygiene will be ap- 
pointed. Miss Mary G. McCormick, a spe 
cialist on nutritional courses and the malnu- 
trition of school children, has also been asso- 
ciated with us in this branch of work. The 
university has appointed eighteen physical 
education supervisors who are training the 
teachers of the rural schools to give instruc 
tion in physical education to all the children 
attending such schools. It is the purpose of 
the university to organize and extend health 


education in the public schools as rapidly as 
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ep ble until the health of every child 
Lhe chools receive the ime consideration 


tellectual needs. 
UNIVERSITY EXTENSION LECTURES IN 
MASSACHUSETTS 


ced that the chief purpose of these lec- 


tures is to supply the knowledge upon whiel 
col is mav be based They will be for 
the benefit not only of the student but of the 


the 


var are to be described, motives analyzed and 


erage citizen. Prominent features of 


The first leeture 


enust nd effect ‘ xplained. 


ember 6, in the Boston 


i eter {on iportant engagements, 

d ned to the United States Army 
Department of the Northeast. His topie was 
French ! “hag 


November 20, Professor Albert Bushnell Hart 
of Harvard ‘‘Shall east be 
west ?’’ 

November 27, William Roscoe 


he war.’’ 


Thayer; topic, 


Professor G. C, Whipple, of Har 


vard I versity; topic, ‘‘ Russian industrial devel 
ry? + , 

pm 

I) nber 11, Professor Paul H. Hanus, of Har 
vard University: topic German edueation.’’ 


given, 
rding to present plans, after the holidays 
later. Among the 
kers and subjects are: Dr. Charles W. 


Harvard 


Univer- 


tv. “ Democratic society in the past and in 
the future.” and Professor Arthur I. Andrews, 


: , : “aa 
f Tufts College, “ Questions of nationality in 


nd questions of nationality in the 
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ALLIED EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE PLANS 


Two imp meetings of the university 


council Oo! Yale 


recently—on: 


rtant 


University have been held 


to meet the members of the British Eduea 
tional Mission for rmal discussion regard 
ng interchange of professors and students 
ifter the war, and ther on Thursday ever 


g, October 31, to arrange preliminary steps 
the Britis 
Miss rl and lay thie 


development of the 


foundation for the nee 
graduate school 
The votes of the council passed at 
meeting as reported in the Yale 
Weekly, are 


as follows ° 


conference with 


l. That the secretary, after 
directors, be instructed to prepare 
publieation in English and French a brief pamphlet 
of the facilities afforded foreign st 

dents at Yale, 


especially in the Graduate Sch 


ind in the professional schools. 
ye lr} i } grad ite s« he ol] be re quested to mre 
vide, as far as practicable, courses in the histor 
geography, g ernment and literature of Amer 
ind in other subjects connected with America suc} 
is are ] to meet the ne lc of fore gr) at le 
That it is advisable that men representing t} 
lture and scholarship of Great Britain, Frane 


Italy and brought t 


other European countries be 


re than in the past as permanent members 


f the faculty, as visiting professors and as le 
irers, remaining here for several weeks at a tir 
1. That efforts be made to secure endowment for 
a number of fellowships yielding at least $1,200 


year to be awarded to 


French 


pacity and 


and other foreign students of proved ca 


large promise, or for American stu 


dents of similar qualities wishing to study at for 
eign universities. 

shment of these fel 
lowships and subject to the approval of counsel, t 

unexpended balances in certain scholarship fund 
estimated by the treasurer’s office at $9,000, or so 
much thereof as may be necessary and available, be 


appropriated for three fellowships of $1,000 ea 


for British and French students qualified to profit 
specially by study in the graduate school. 

6. That the president recommend to the Ass 
ciation of American Universities that all fellow 
ships—ineluding those for foreign students—be 


a high basis of scholarship, so that they 


placed on 
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He will 
interpret “ Pasteur as a Representative of the 
French Scientific Spirit,” “Claude Bernard, 
the French Master of Biology,” and give “ Ex- 
Different 


He is a specialist in micro-biology. 


periences of a French Surgeon on 
Fronts ” (illustrated). 

Mr. Charles Hosechlin, composer and musical 
He has contributed a number of in- 
teresting studies to the 
Musie and will lecture on 
French Music,” and “ Modern French Music.” 

Mr. Seymour de Ricci, art critic and secre- 
tary of the Gazette des Beaux-Arts. His 
contributions to the history of modern art 
are well known. His lectures will be on “ The 
Castles of the Loire,” “From Wattean to 
Proudhon,” and “ Masterpeices in French Col- 


critic. 
History of French 


“Tradition in 


leetions.” 
OFFICE OF THE RECORDER, 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
November 5, 1918 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 

Anprew Dixon Wuitr, the first president of 
Cornell University, a leader in education and a 
distinguished scholar, died in Ithaca on No- 
vember 4, at the age of eighty-six years. 

Tutrp Assistant SECRETARY OF War FRreEp- 
erick P, Kepre.t, now in France, will remain 
with the American Expeditionary Forces for a 
short time in the interest of organized soldiers’ 
welfare and educational work. 

Proressor JoHN ErksKINE, head of the de- 
partment of English, Columbia University, has 
been in this country to aid a special personnel 
committee in the selection of 1,000 college pro- 
fessors and instructors to give courses for the 
Expeditionary Forces. 

Presipent Henry C. CULBERTSON, who was 
elected to the presidency of Ripon College in 
the spring, spent the summer in Europe doing 
Y. M. C. A. work and returned to assume his 
duties the early part of October. 


Tue University of Illinois has asked Pro- 
fessor Ira S. Griffith, of the University of Mis- 
souri, to become the head of its new department 
of industrial education. Mr. Griffith has been 
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in charge of the Training Detachment of Army 
Mechanics at Missouri. 

F. Tueopore Struck has been 
associate professor of agricultural education at 
the Pennsylvania State College, State Colleg 
Pa. Mr. Struck was formerly supervisor 
vocational education for Essex county, Ney 


appoint: 


Jersey. 
Dr. ALLEN J. THoMas, instructor in philos 
ophy in Cornell University, has been appointed 
professor of philosophy, psychology and educ 
tion in the Connecticut College for Wome: 
Mr. 


Jureau of 


Witrorp FE. Tapert, director of th 
Educational Investigation, Sa: 
Francisco, has been appointed research assist 
ant to Professor G. M. Whipple, who has 
charge of the Bureau of Salesmanship Ri 
search at the Carnegie Institute of Techno! 
ogy, Pittsburgh. Until a year ago Mr. Talbert 
was director of reference and research for th: 
publie schools of Oakland, where he organized 
the research work in July, 1914. 

Mr. H. O. Hutcuinson, of Syracuse, N. Y 
has been appointed supervisor of junior hig! 
schools for the state of Vermont. Mr. Hutch 
inson succeeds Mr. Clyde Hill who had occu 
pied the office since its creation. 

Hattie L. Hawzey, A.B. (Mount Holyoke, 
13), has accepted an appointment as superi: 
tendent of schools in the union formed of the 
towns of West Stockbridge, Egremont, Alford 
and Richmond, Massachusetts. Miss Hawley 
is one of four women holding the certificate of 
the Massachusetts Board of Education, qua! 
fying the holder for the position of superin 
tendent of schools. 

Tue Chicago Board of Education has ap 
pointed Albert G. Bauersfeld, for the past 
twelve years a teacher of pattern making at 
the Lane Technical School, to the position of 
supervisor of manual training in the hig 
schools of that city. 

Tue New York Federation of Teachers’ 
Association at its annual meeting elected th 
following officers: President, Ernest L. Cran 
dall; Vice-president, Miss Isabelle A. Ennis; 
Secretary, Miss Olive M. Jones, and Treasurer, 
Edward Mandell. 
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Tuomas W. Cuvurcuitt, former president of 
the New York City Board of Education, has 
been appointed to the staff of the United States 
Employment Service for the United States. 
He will have charge of recruiting and mobiliz- 
ing volunteers for war work from non-essential 
employments and of the substitution of women 
for men workers. 

Proressor Harry B. Jerson, a member of 
the Yale Musie School faculty and university 
organist, has been appointed to succeed to the 
directorship of the Yale Bureau in Paris, 
which is a part of the American University 
Union in Europe. Professor Clarence W. Men- 
del, who has been director of the Yale Bureau, 
has been commissioned in the Intelligence 
Service. 

Proressor CLiarK Granam, of the depart- 
ment of English composition and public speak- 
ing of Ripon College, has been granted a leave 
of absence to enter military service. 

Proressor A. H. Espensuape, registrar of 
the Pennsylvania State College for the last 
nine years, and member of the faculty for 
twenty years, has been appointed assistant edu- 
cational director of the middle-west S. A. T. C. 
colleges. He will serve as administrative as- 
sistant to Dean Cooley, of the University of 
Michigan, the educational director of seventy 
institutions in Illinois, Wisconsin and Michi- 
gan. 

Miss AnnE Davis, chief of the bureau of vo- 
cational education in Chicago, has gone to 
Washington to begin the work of making a 
study of vocational guidance and education in 
America for the federal children’s bureau. 

Dr. Grace M. Bacon, associate professor of 
German at Mount Holyoke College, has been 
granted leave of absence for relief work under 
the direction of the American Red Cross. 

Proressor Bristow Apams, of the college of 
agriculture of Cornell University, has leave 
of absence in order to carry on some work of 
investigation for the Intelligence Bureau of 
the War Department. 


Dr. Frank D. Watson, associate professor 
of social work at Haverford College, is spend- 
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ing part of his time as director of the Penn 


sylvania School for Social Service. 


Dr. D. P. Lockwoon, of Columbia Univer 
sity, has been appointed associate professor of 
Latin at Haverford College to sueceed Dr. R. 
M. Gummere, who has become head master of 
the William Penn Charter School, Philadel 
phia. 

Dr. HI. N. Suerwoopn, of the Wisconsin 
Normal College at LaCrosse, has been ap 
pointed to the chair of European history in 
Franklin College. 

Acting State Commissioner Finecan, of 
New York, has handed down a decision deny 
ing an appeal to Thomas Muffson, A. Henry 
Schneer and Samuel Schmalhausen, who wer 
dismissed by the Board of Education last year 
on the broad general ground of conduct unbe- 
coming teachers, but really for the reason that 
they were charged with not showing a disposi- 
tion to teach patriotism to their pupils. 


Proressor Witspur M. Ureax, who had been 
charged with lack of support of the war, has 
been retained in the chair of philosophy of 
Trinity College by vote of the trustees. 

At a meeting of the board of managers of 
Haverford College held on November 1, the 
following recommendation of the committee 
appointed to consider the resignation of Pro- 
fessor Henry J. Cadbury was approved and 
adopted : 


That Professor Cadbury be given leave of ab 
sence for the rest of this academic year, and that 
action upon his resignation be deferred for con 
sideration at a meeting of the board, to be held 
not later than next third month. 

The precious privilege of free judgment and 
utterance, where conscience is truly concerned, 
Haverford College respects and maintains. But 
the habit of temperate judgment and consideration 
for the feelings of others with whom one has aaso- 
ciated one’s self should always characterize the 
utterance of a scholar, especially upon matters 
touching the public conscience. We hold that Pro- 
fessor Cadbury, in his letter to The Public Ledger, 
of October 12, reflected upon the integrity of the 
present spirit and aims of a vast majority of our 
fellow citizens, and used intemperate and unjusti 
fied language which Haverford College repudiates. 
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Ar the sixty-ninth annual session of the 
Pennsvivania State Educational Association, 
held at Harrisburg from De- 


Edgar F. 


which will he 


eember 30 to 


Smith. of the University of Pennsylvania will 


January 2, Provost 


an address on “ The contribution of 
Other Univer- 


dk iver 
chemistry to human society.” 
ity of Pennsylvania men scheduled to deliver 
addresses during the four days session are: 
Governor Martin G. Brumbaugh; Dr. John P. 
Garber, superintendent of public schools of 


Philadelphia; Dr. A. Yocum, Dr. 


I{farlan U pdegraff and Dr. Leroy King, of the 


Dunean 


educational department of the University of 
Pennsylvania. 


f the Education 


Tur annual conference 
Association of western Pennsylvania and of 
the Pittsburgh City Institute will be held in 
Pittsburgh on November 29 and 30. The 
main topie will be “ Results of measurement.” 
The speake rs will be Dr. S. A 
Detroit: Dr. Franklin E. Dyer, former super- 
intendent of Boston; Dr. E. B. Bryan, presi- 
dent of Colgate University, and E. Vance 
Cooke, of Cleve land. The colleges and normal 


schools will be in conference at the same time 


Courtis, of 


at the University of Pittsburgh on the prob- 
Training Corps. 
Washington, 
on the problems 


Army 
Education, 


lems of the Student 
The 
Dp. Cc 


of the mining 


Department of 

will have a conference 
village ° A rh 
hold 


same time and place. 


mber of similar 


organizations will conferences at the 


Dr. Morris Jastrow, Jr., librarian and pro- 
fessor of Semitic languages at the University 


of Pennsylvania, has been asked to deliver a 


series of special lectures throughout the middle 


His topics 


The war and the eastern question,” 


west between November 23 and 27. 
will be 
and “ East 
light of history.” 
tures in Cleveland, 
Book and Play Club of Chicago. On Satur- 
day, November 16, he will deliver a lecture be- 
fore the Wednesday Morning Club at Pitts- 
field, Massachusetts. 


and west—their relations in the 


He will deliver these lec- 


Cineinnati, before the 
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Tne Art Institute of 
Dr. James P 


high schools of 


Chieago has invited 
Haney, director of art in the 
New York City, to give the 
next course of lectures under the 
foundation. 

Tur friends of Dr. Walter B. Gunnison late 
principal of Errasmus Hall High School, Ni 
York City, are 
a memorial window in the sch 


raising a fund of #1,500 t 


place iol library, 
which was his favorite room. 

Dr. W.. T. 
Franklin College from 1872 to 1905, died at 
Franklin on Ne 


( ighty two years. 


Srort, who was president 


his home in wember 1, aged 


Artucr Huppect Pater, professor of Ger 
] 


man language 


and literature at Yale Univer 
sity since 1891, died suddenly on September 6, 
at his home in New Haven, at the age of fifty 
nine years. 

Waiter Epwin Brooke, assistant profess: r 
Agricultural 
Utah, on October 2. 


of economics at the 


Utah, died at Logan, 


Collea 


Miss CaroLtine EMANUEL, principal of Publie 
Manhattan, one of the leaders in 
the public school system of the city, died o1 
November 4, 

Mrs. Russevt Sace, died on November 4, at 
Among Mrs. Sage’s 
principal gifts to public purposes were $1,000, 
Willard 


$1.000,000 to Rensselaer Polytechnic 


Seh ry »] 50 


. 


at the age of seventy-two years. 


the age of ninety years. 
Seminary at 


Emma ‘ 
Institute 


OOO to 


$10,000,000 to the Sage Foundation, $550,00 


to the Young Men’s Christian Association o 


Troy, 


; 


New York. $150,000 to the American Seamen's 


Friend Society, $150,000 to the 
Seminary, $300,000 to the Sage Institut 
Pathology on Blackwell’s Island, $250,000 f 
a home for indigent women and $100,000 t 
Syracuse University. 

Isaac Smarptess Hatt, which will be d 
voted to the department of physics and biolog 
at Haverford College, has been completed. 

New York University plans to establish tw 
courses of public lectures with part of the be 
quest recently made by James Stokes, one 
its alumni, who left $70,000 to the university 
outright and $50,000 to be paid after the deat! 





Northfield 


{ 
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his brother, Thomas Stokes. One of these 
lectureships will have as its principal aim 

e inculeation of the obligation and interest 
maintaining a high moral standard in poli- 
s, legislation and administration of poli- 
al affairs. 
Tue Philadelphia Society for the Promotion 
Liberal Studies held a meeting of special in 
rest on the evening of November §, at the 
University of Pennsylvania. Provost Edgar F. 
Smith presided and a series of eleven papers 
on the value of the classics was presented. 
President W. W. Comfort, of Haverford Col- 
lege, discussed “ Modern languages”; Pro 
fessor Harold Pender, of the, Towne Scientific 
School of the university, “ Engineering ”; Pro- 
essor David W. Amram, of the Law School 
f the university, “Law”; Dr. Charles R. 
Turner, dean of the Evans Dental Institute, 
‘Medicine”; Professor Spencer Trotter, of 
Swarthmore College, “ Biology”; Professor 
Morris Jastrow, Jr., librarian of the univer- 
sity, “ Historical studies”; Leicester Bodin 
Holland, of the university department of archi 
tecture,” “Architecture”; Mr. Fullerton L. 
Waldo, associate editor of The Public Ledger, 
“ Journalism”; Rev. Phillips E. Osgood. The 
Chapel of the Mediator, “ Theology”; Professor 
Frank P. Graves, dean of the School of 
Education, “ Education”; President N. Carey 
Thomas, of Bryn Mawr College, “ The college 
curriculum.” The officers of the society are: 
President, W. W. Comfort, Haverford College; 
Vice-President, George D. Hadzsits, Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania; Secretary, Bessie R. 
Burchett, South Philadelphia High School for 
Girls; Treasurer, Fred J. Doolittle, The Epis- 
copal Academy. 

We learn from Manual Training that the 
University of Illinois in cooperation with the 
Chicago Board of Education, under the super- 
vision of both State and Federal Boards for 
Vocational Education, is conducting an even- 
ing school in the city of Chicago which is 
designed to train experienced machinists to 
teach their trade to apprentices. The curri- 
culum is planned to cover three evenings a 
week, two hours each, for forty weeks. The 
subjects cover trade drawing, trade mathe- 
matics, trade analysis, trade science, trade 


l i stial re es servation and 
etl ndustrial history and tizenship 
sanitation d safety, and practise whing 
This worl nder the supervision of Profes 
sor Ira S. Grithth, of e University of Mis 
soul 

| I] ( . r South Africa 

she t | t Prime Minister 
for that ID ntor i twenty Sout 
\ I I! ( rst s lor ’ l soldier 
sc] ships, to be provided for by publ 
funds of t n. Each s rship will be 
TT suthel t lue to @ et lar, even 
if he ! I ! te imeome Y \ to 
meet the « livin ind to 1] ver 
sit nd ey fees and re ( lidates 
must be officers or men ordinarily resident in 
the Union, and be serving. or have served, in 
the present war in the nav il, military or air 
forces of the crown. They must be unfit for 
further general service, but will be eligible if 


or 


fit for “ home service onl 


DISCUSSION AND CORRESPONDENCE 
“UNIONISM”™” AMONG TEACHERS 
THERE is a movement gaining headway 
among teachers that is apparently receiving 
less critical attention than its significance de- 
serves. This is the movement towards “ union- 
ism ” under the name of the American Federa- 
tion of Teachers which is affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor. On July 1, 
1918, the Federation included 29 locals, seat- 
tered all the way from New York to Califarnia 

and from St. Paul to the Canal Zone. 

The constitution and propaganda literature 
of the Federation read well and the organiza- 
tion is taking a vigorous and, on the whole, 
sane stand on democracy in school adminis- 
tration, better professional spirit, higher sal- 
aries, and other movements looking toward 
the improvement of our schools. But isn't 
the affiliation with the American Federation 
of Labor a mest serious mistake? 

In raising this question I am in no way in- 
dicating opposition to unionism in the trades 
and industries; let it be granted that unions 


there have a legitimate place in our present 
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am I 


Neither 


indicating opposition to a more effective and 


stage of economic evolution. 
far-reaching organization of teachers than we 
now have; this we ought to work for. I wish 
merely to question the wholesomeness of the 
attiliation of teachers organizations with labor 
unionism, wholesome though each may be in 
its place. 

The objectionable feature in this affiliation 
was well revealed in a discussion I once had 
with a union teacher shortly after a strike of 
street railway employees had broken out in 
the local community. The teacher maintained 
that membership in the union had benefited 
her because it had greatly enhanced her in- 


Then 


she cited, by way of example, the fact that the 


terest in affairs beyond the schoolroom. 


moment the street car strike had broken out 
her ardent sympathy and that of every other 


member of the union had at once gone out to 


the strikers (and, she implied, against the 
owners and managers of the railway). An 
impartial investigation of the issues in the 


controversy before aligning herself was pre- 
cluded, for wasn’t she already aligned through 
the union ? 

Now, afford to 
selves permanently with one group of social 
What 


Suppose, 


can teachers align them- 


servants as against another group? 
will be the effect upon the schools? 
for example, that all, or a large majority, of 
the 


unionized, how would owners and managers of 


public-school teachers of a city were 
street railways, and the like, feel about send- 


How 


and 


ing their children to the publie school ? 


would even lawyers, doctors, ministers 
others who see society as a whole feel about 
sending their children? Could these people 
be blamed for wanting to send their children 
to schools where a more impartial atmosphere 
prevailed? And wouldn't the public schools 
become the schools for labor unionists ¢ 

The 
makes much of its stand for democracy, but 


could there be anything more undemocratic 


than for the Federation to aftiliate itself with 


American Federation of Teachers 


labor unionism? This gives stimulus to the 


consciousness of class, and that of the Bol- 
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shevik variety. In the atmosphere of this 


consciousness the teacher can not contribute 
consistently to the realization of democratic 
ideals. The teacher, above all others, is the 
servant of society as a whole and if he wishes 
to measure up to his opportunity he must keep 
his attitude free from all predetermined class 
alliances. On no other basis can he minister 
to the wholesome mental development of all 
the children of all the people. 

the 


“ unionism ” 


argument, as I see it, 
teachers. But 
the difference 


This is main 
against among 


much might be made also of 
in the_relation of industrial laborers to their 
émployers and of teachers to theirs. Indus- 
trial laborers and their employers share di- 
rectly in the proceeds of their joint product 
and it is one function of the union to assist 
the laborer to get his just share. Teachers 


share in no such proceeds and have no such 


pre ‘blem. They are not direct creators of 
wealth but creators of values that bear only an 
indirect and often fractional relation to 


wealth. As such they are not employees in 
the narrow sense at all, but appointees of so- 
Their 


unions is 


ciety through its designated agents. 


motive for affiliating with labor 
therefore not a straightforward one but the 
indirect one of gaining the advantage of po- 
litical logrolling. This the unions themselves 
ought to resent, for it is a reflection upon their 
sense of justice to assume that they would 
not back up any wholesome movement in any 
social group that had not previously become 
atiiliated with them. 

While the wholesome development of Amer- 
that the 
Federation of Teachers be rescued from this 


ican education demands American 
unholy alliance, the aims and organization of 
the Federation are full of promise. The aims 
are not essentially different from those of the 
National Edueation Asociation but 


manner of organization the National Eduea- 


from the 


tion Association could gather some valuable 
The National Education Asso- 
ciation now has a peak, or a number of them, 
but no base. It floats over the top and enlists 
the interests only of the national leaders, and 


suggestion. 
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This is 


ind under the present form of organization 


hy no means all of these. inherent 

in not be remedied, propaganda and expen- 
sive field agents to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing. But 
organization. 


it could be remedied through re- 
Let 
represent the culmination and coordination of 

local On this 
basis it would reach the live teacher in the 


the national organization 


the and state organizations. 

remotest corner of the country and this teacher 

would have his professional consciousness pro- 

portionately enlarged. W. C. hurpicer 

GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY, 
WaSHINGTON, D. C. 





QUOTATIONS 
SHARKS PREYING ON SCHOOL CHILDREN 
THE 


ceased appare ntly to be a de-educational force 


private commercial school has _ not 


n children’s lives. Indeed, that it is some- 
hing more than that is indicated by an in- 
just New York City. 
Sixty-seven private commercial schools were 
studied by the Publie Education Association, 


a private body which for years has kept a 


quiry concluded in 


watchful eye on the city’s educational facil- 
ities. 
A report just issued by the association par- 


ports to show that thousands of children in 


the public elementary schools are lured away 
each year from continuing their education 
through the solicitation of these schools. 


be This is a condition,” the association declares, 
It is 
At a time when the nation 


“which was bad enough before the war. 
intolerable now. 
is straining every nerve to produce skilled and 
efficient workers, it is intolerable that a system 
should be allowed to 


dumps into the labor market a large army of 


exist which annually 


uneducated, ill-equipped and unemployable 


office workers.” [See “Private Commercial 
Manhattan the 
Bertha Stevens. “ Report of a Committee to 
Investigate Private Commercial Schools.” 
144 pp. Published by the Public Education 
Association, 8 West 40 street, New York city. ] 

Forty of 


7,000 day students and 8,000 night students; 


Schools” in and Bronx, by 


the sixty-seven schools enrolled 
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and 60 
The 


majority of students were youngsters of fif- 


girls made up SS per cent, ¢ f the dav 


per cent. of the night registratiot large 


teen and sixteen years of age, graduates of 


elementary schools. The instruction provided 


them is declared to have been generally of a 
low order, and was found later to have littl 
relation to the needs of the outside business 


1,641 


rat ercial 


-indeed, nearly quarter of 
held by 
could have been 
More than half of 1,281 


held by workers trained in such schools 


world 


one 
positions graduates of ¢ 


schools held W t} out this 


training. positions 
were 
held less than six months. 

In a life insurance company which employs 


found 
that more than three quarters of the boys’ and 


thousands of clerical workers, it was 


more than third of the girls’ 


one 


made no use of either stenographie or book- 


keeping training. This, it is declared, is prob 


ably true of the majority of office positions 
throughout the city, and yet the private com 


mercial schools “continue to extort money 


from thousands of children each year to give 
them training which they will not need an 
ean not use.” 


deal of 


alleged unscrupulous practise on the part of 


The study brings to light a great 
the schools themselves. Grammar-school chil- 
dren are deluged with advertising matter at 
forth folly of 


going on into high school and the advantages 


graduation time, setting the 


to be gained by taking a quick business course 


position guaranteed at the end. 


make 
the schools are in no wise bound to carry out. 
All sorts of 


to secure names of children. 


with a 


Solicitors extravagant promises which 
methods are resorted to in order 
Rivalry between 


ind 
practise of 


schools is intense; twelve schools were fo 


operating in one district. 
stealing agents and teachers from one school 
by another is general, with resultant con 
fusion, 

A number of schools, 


tuition in advance, suddenly went out of 


after having « 
ness. Any person nmy open, maintain o 
a commercial school in New York City 
No 


are officially demanded. 


out restriction. eredentials of anv sort 
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( e com chools yn 
me small, the report, ar 
( ‘ | ge to tl city’s needs”; t 
th t \ rable ren ilizat I dk I 
| 
> r the indietme The report 
‘ I ber of iggestions ol 
! h the evil. To make pr 
vate ¢ ( hools safe, there is declared 
{ e net f revocal tate license; for 
( pulsory ré ration with the state depart 
rn education; for the state to censor all 
idvertising matter; for an official standardiza 
tion I the « rs¢ I dy, entrance require 
ment reparation of teachers and equipment; 
for 1 iring schools to furnish the state evi 
dence of solvency and cient capitalization 3 
for reg r state inspection and an official list 


Says the re port, 


aganda which will convince 


pare! nd children that the average eighth- 
grade pupil in the public schools is not ready 


to study stenography; that success in any kind 


of oftice work is likely to dep nd upon a good 


academic training; that 


not be sh 


factory work should 
since it n ay be both dignified 


nublie schools should 
I 


inned, 
and profitable; that the 
provide a brief vocational extension course for 


office 


training not ineluding stenography and 


that it should be refused to unsuitable candi- 
dates. 

ends that 
the Chamber 
Association of Com- 
Schools or the Le Business 
Women, should 


higher than the legal one and pub 


The 


Lastly, the report recomn some 
recognized organization, such as 
of Commerce, the State 


rtunities for formulate 
a standard 


lish a list of schools that conform to it. 


THE PROPOSED WASHINGTON LAFAY- 
ETTE SCHOOL FOR BOYS IN 
FRANCE, III 

IN two previous papers have been set forth 
the « 
acter and of the proposed Washington- 
Lafayette School. In the 


onferences in regard to the location, char- 
aims 
present paper we 


may give 


in abstract from that part of M. 
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inte f education of boys, leaving t 
} sical d 1 il education for the four 


F THE WASHINGTON-LAFAVETTE SCHO‘ 


BR V. Charles Le ] ermer 


()y e have determined the object 
the Washington-Lafavett School 
¢ into being and the } py lest means 
} + 1) } 
eV t bjyect, 16 will PossiDi¢ 
out n the main, the rrangement I 
sehedul The model s ol should take int 





only the ideal 
standpoint of the 


type of m 


formed from the 


tion and from the standpoint of the individu 
but from t standpoint of the immed 


that 


, nt hiv fora eomy? rot : yt 


man to a 
circumstances somewhat 


predetermined, he would be ealled upon to 


ve and to render service. 


IDEALS AND OBJECTS OF THE SCHOOI 


ideal 


He should adequately combine the 


On the man in an abstract 


sense W 
may agree 
intellectual and physical qualities. Or 
itional sense we might fi 

e finds different 
nations developing men in different ways. As 
find that 
great believers in specialization, we find th 
English 


ind the 


the id il m I nal 


agreement more difficult. On 


an illustration, we Americans ar 


viving a great importance to sport 


development of man along physi 
ind moral lines and we find that the French 
ive subordinated everything to the intellec 
tual development of man. 

Acain 


dominated in education by a selfish national 


it, feeling that the school in 


where we see the youth of a natior 


ism, we resent 


1 Copies of this paper were distributed to th 


members of the French committee in Paris, and a 
résumé of it was given by M. Le Verrier at a meet 
ing of the committee held March 27, 1918, at wh 
MM. Pai 


levé, president of the committee, Poincaré, Lapie, 


the following members were present: 


Buisson and Le Verrier; Mmes. Sanger, Thoms 


and Le Verrier. The paper was translated from 


the French and sent to this country by Mrs. Ralph 


Sanger. 











ce at least should remain a disinterested 
In the Washington-Lafayette School we 
ill try to guard against the mistakes which 


ideal. 


Realizing that the best way of 


d to compromise the 
serving a 
is to make 


<t examples of 


in the society of nations 


ts citizens the most perf 

we shall strive to develop in our beys the 

rounded men who on leaving the s-hool, 
? 


themselves at once 


prepare d to find 


t only in their own but in other countries 


But the ideal is ever a distant goal toward 
hich man tends during the whole course of 
s life. A school can but lay the 
f character, knowledge and physique and pre- 


for his début 


foundations 


} 


re a boy into life fitting him 


r an immediate usefulness in a world where 


one continues to learn one’s daily lessons in 
he hard school of experience. 
Before the war, the practical and vital bond 
tween France and America was reduced to 
Few French lived in 
A thou- 
nd superficial reasons have been given for 


its simplest expression. 
America, few Americans in France. 


this. The true reason was the absence of com- 
mercial relations and industrial obligations be- 
tween the two countries. 

As an aftermath of war conditions, we shall 
ré Ze great changes, economical, intellectual 
and sentimental. 

It is to prepare the field for this coming in- 
tellectual, sentimental and economic union, 
between America and France that the Wash- 
Lafavette should 
upils. The pupils whether 
French should be taught to 
two nations, should be familiar with 
the 


school educate its 
American or 


know and to 


love the 
ir histories, their institutions and 
they each have played in the world’s 
politics, so that having theoretically and prac- 
tically mastered a career, a boy would be pre- 
pared to live in either country. 
The Washington-Lafayette School will re- 
eive a boy on his graduation from the pri- 
iry school and will earry him to the thresh- 
ld of a practical career. 
cts we shall cover will be the following: 


The principal sub- 


1. Civie instruction with an elementary idea 
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ot ‘ d I 
prisit study of Amer 1 Fre n 
stitut Ss 

2. Knowled of | s 1 Fy nd 
the in rt: teratul the ft ages 

German and Spanish or Port st 

t. Amer nd Fret story and a gt 
eral knowledge of history 

5. Study of geography relating particular]; 


to France, America and their colonies and a 


general knowledge of geography 

6. Arithmet ea us 1 geom 
etry 

i. Physies, chemistry and t ral s 
ences 

8. Stenogr vy, accounting and bookkeep- 


9. Drawing, modeling, geometrical designs. 
10. Manual and technical labor 

The foregoing program will be given as a 
course to pupils provided with 


from the elementary primary 


three years’ 
their certificate 


school and having followed one vear’s course 
at the elementary primary superior school. 
Having successfully passed the course of the 


Washington-Lafayette School each boy will be 
It should be mentioned that 
one year of supplementary study to this course 
suffice himself for 


baccalaureate 


given a diploma. 


will for a boy to present 


his 


will 


examination. The pupils 


be equally prepared for a fourth year 


divided into three sections, commercial, in 
dustrial and agricultural. 
THE LANGUAGES AND COURSES OF STUDY 

We take the boys at thirteen and by the 
time they are sixteen or seventeen they ould 
be prepared to launch forth into the world. 
The question then puts itself: would these boys 
be better prepared for life with a knowledge 
of Latin and Greek or of modern languages ? 
As we have not the time to accomplish all 
would it not be better to provide them with the 
weapon, such as a familiarity with the modern 


languages would give them, which would at 


once widen their sphere of activities? 

We must recognize in the study of German 
an obligation for pedagogic as well as prac- 
tical reasons From the standpoint peda 
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gogy, a profound study of German fills, in 
large measure, a gap left by the non-study of 


In fact, the immense advantage 
Greek Latin, 
that it accustoms 


the mind to a sort of disarticulation of lan- 


the classics. 


derived from a study of and 


during the school year, is 
guage. In Latin, we have the construction of 
a language totally different from ours and the 
study of it 


words, 


tends to liberate the mind from 


making a man the master of his 


thoughts rather than the slave of his vocabu- 
lary. A benefit of the same nature would be 
derived the study of 


struction, it is precise, complex and radically 


from German. In econ- 


different from the construction of the French 


language. After the war the knowledge of 
German will be vital to business men and 
men of industry. Not only will the conditions 


in the Balkans and Russia demand a knowl- 
edge of German, but the struggle for the con- 
quest and possession of the world markets is 
destined to begin at once, and will be achieved 
the combatant having direct 
the 


the principal competitor. 


successfully by 


information as to ideas and methods of 
For these reasons, 
and in order that we may successfully hurl our- 
the 


German, 


combat, it is important to 
this 


weapon against our redoubtable adversary. 


selves into 


master will be our greatest 


Spanish or Portuguese will open to our 


young men the markets of South America and 
that 
of these countries 


it is important to note men who are 
familiar with the conditions 
are of the opinion that a knowledge of Portu- 
guese will carry one as far, if not farther, 
than Spanish. 

In our courses of political economy and com- 


shall idea of the 


theory and practise of finance. Most young 


mon law, we include an 


people graduate from schools with no under- 
standing of the laws which govern financial 
conditions and this ignorance often makes 
them the tools of those employers who exploit 
the unscrupulous who use 


them or, more 


them as dupes. We shall assume our right 
to protect them from these two dangers. 

A knowledge of literature is the most broad- 
ening of all studies, as it teaches us the his- 
Through it our pupils will 


tory of humanity. 
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acquire their first experience in the psychology 
of hearts and minds. 
understanding of 


An intelligent current 


events presupposes a familiarity with past 


events. The changes that constantly oceur b 
come significant as we consider the evolution 
of our world. History plays, therefore, an im 
portant rdle in all liberal education, and as, 
in the Washington-Lafayette School, we ar 
the definite 


paring our pupils to help America and Franc 


working with very idea of pre 


to realize their mission of the future in their 
relations with other countries, we shall insist 
on a study of the histories of the two countries 


To this, 


the relation of the physical man to the soi 


Man is not merely heart and mind. 


from which he springs, bears partial testimony 
Our pupils in their universal study of geog 
raphy will acquire an understanding of the 
repartitioning of the races and their character- 
istics, but they should be given a special coursé 
in the geography of America and France, as 
they should be prepared to associate with and 
understand the people of either country. 

We shall in our program give a larger place 
to the science of mathematics, physics and 
natural sciences than to that of letters. We 
shall add to the hours in class daily work in 
the laboratories and workshop. This, beeaus 
a practical knowledge of the sciences permits 
even the average man to render incontestable 
services, whereas in a literary career, unless 
a man rise above the average, he would find 
difficult to free himself from necessity. An 
assiduous practise in scientific work accustoms 
the mind to a rigorous logic and accurate ob 
servation. We do not wish to load our pupils 
with too many facts, as it is perhaps less im 
portant, in science, to know than to know how 
to acquire, and it is certainly more importnat 
to be able to utilize one’s knowledge than 1 
It will thus be in 
practical demonstrations that we shall expect 


be able to recite theories. 


the best results, and we shall in this manner 
dispose of many study hours. 

DIVISION OF THE DAY’S WORK 
The program as outlined is more crowded 
than that of the primary superior schools. W: 
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hope, however, without overtaxing the boys, in 
the three years’ course, to cover the ground, be- 
sides devoting a great part of each afternoon 
to play and physical exercise. An hour would 
he the limit of time devoted to any one class 
ind the last class of the morning would take 


We should allow 


the first quarter of each hour for a class to 


three quarters of an hour. 


under and three quarters for 


We shall exact of each pupil far 


get well way 
hard work. 

re than his mere presence, we shall exact a 
real activity. This we can obtain, as plan- 
ning to have small classes, the instruction will 
be almost individual in character and also by 
‘rousing through questions the constant in- 
terest of the boys, we shall make sure that the 
contact between the mind of the master and 
that of the pupil is not interrupted. Between 
each class we shall arrange fifteen minutes of 
study. During this time the pupils will write 
a short résumé of the lesson, from which the 
professor will be able to tell how much of the 
assimilated what part 
Between this brief study 


lesson has been and 
should be repeated. 
period and the following class, the boys will 
be allowed a few moments of recreation, in 
which to stretch their legs, relax their muscles 
We shall 
make a much larger use of books than is 
Too many pro- 


and fill their lungs with fresh air. 


customary in the universities. 
fessors are apt to ignore the fact that print- 
ing has been invented; they load their scholars 
with dictations which bore them and waste 
the time which might be better employed in 
the fresh air. The subjects for the following 
day will be announced the day before and the 
will 
made a preliminary reading of what they are 
Thus the class 


It will 


especially be a spoken commentary on the ques- 


scholars not enter class without having 
to study with their professor. 


will not drag in tiring explanations. 


tions proposed by the professor and on ques- 
Often there would 
be no reason why such a class should not be 


tions asked by the scholars. 


held out of doors. 
As far as the real courses are concerned we 
will ask the professors not to waste time in 


introducing each year a public announce- 


ment. We will get them to have the list mul- 
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ll distribute the e pies to 


tigraphed and we w 
the students. 

We shall seek to reduce the hours in class 
A genuine acquisition of learning is the result 


of an effort of mind and not merely a facility 


express! We shall constantly draw the 


attention of the teachers to th importance of 
exacting from the pupils work carefully pr 
pared with the idea of « st tiv striving tor 


perfection. We shall hope to eliminate the 
] 


long sittings in Class 


th correspo. ding waste 


of time and to substitute for it written work 


prepared by the ] pils nd corre ed by the 
master. 


INITIATIVI AND INDIVIDUALITY 


In order to encourage the initiative ot our 


render them apt in a use of 


pupils and to 
their mentality to realize the practical, rather 


than to a profound learning, we shall 
method be 


the whole order of te aching the school. 


achit ve 
applied to 
By the 


understand that in every 


advise that a concrete 
concrete method we 
instance of pedagogic procedure a gathering 
of the material be made in such a way that the 
facts would anticipate the idea and thus the 
faculties of perception, imagination and mem 
ory would be touched before the faculties of 
intellectual elaboration, judging and 
We know well that in the applica 


learned, we 


reason 
ing begin. 
tion of what we ourselves have 
apply only what we have acquired by experi 
take one 


in the 


that is to say, we point of 


ence > 


departure in the realities, namely, prac- 


tical, and then only take into cognizance the 
theoretical. From this principal, we deduce 
that when teaching of a modern language is 


in question, we would apply the objective 
method, as taught in America, what we shi 
eall the direct method. 


Journal des Déhats 


As a general rule a language should be taught 
in the language itself; the ear and the mechanism 
of speech is thus more quickly formed than by 
recourse to translation. Again, the grammar in 
stead of presenting itself as an indigestible mass 
of rules and exceptions, to be acquired as a sepa 


rate thing, is euphoniously absorbed. 


There would, however, be an omission were 


we to practise this method exclusively, and as 








in the translation of one language to another 
recognize a most effective mental discipline, 
we shall add this work to our program. 


METIIODS IN LITERATURE, SCIENCE AND ECONOMICS 


In the study of literature, the educative 
value lies in en intimacy with the great 
authors and also the personal effort of the 
pupil to seek to express his sensations, his 
entiments and his ideas. We shall eliminate 


then the erudite judgments which the pro 
essors, finding in manuals and critical essays, 
pass on to classes. We shall 
establish an ntact between the 


the scholar and the 


their 
immediate ce 
mind of author and the 
role of the masters will be to make a choice of 
the best authors and to see that what 
studied has 
For this purpose the professor renders an in- 


is read 
and been properly assimilated. 
dispensable service, for without his help the 
reader risks becoming copious, inordinate and 
lazy, but working in collaboration with a more 
mature mind, he is taught to recognize that 
order must be respected in the presentation of 
thought. 

In learning to write in English and French 
our pupils will acquire a facility in the art of 
shall 
subjects both interesting and instructive. 
school life 
the sports, 


themes 
The 


itself will be fraught with interest, 


expression and we suggest as 


the development of the school or- 


ranizations among the boys, the monitor sys- 


tem perhaps, the impression made on the boys 


by the distinguished geuests who will be invited 


them, the visits to factories, all 


these will provide topics which, being of their 


to address 


very life, will stimulate their minds. 
In the publishing of a school paper and in 
the acting of comedies we shall realize as a 


benefit what the boys will only consider as a 


pleasure. In so far as possible, we shall try 
to develop all work along pleasurable lines. 
Thus debates on questions of interest to them 
would prove of great value. 

In history we shall consider it necessary for 
the boys to memorize only the important events 


with their dates; the number of these we shall 


reduce to the minimum. 
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In the study of geography we shall us 
pictures, 


and the 


pictures, cinematographs, 
do not 


arouse that 


S\ noptic 


processes which overtax th 


memory but rather part of the 
mind which has to do with reason and judg- 
ment. 

The theories and practise of the sciences will 
» and inseparable; that is, the hours spent 


1 
} 


in the oratory in dissection, in manipula 


tion, in botanical walks and in factories will 
demonstrate book knowledge. 

As to mathematics and mechanics, thoug! 
abstract in character, we can yet demonstrat: 


their reality in the manual work of a shop, 
which can be transformed into a veritable lab- 
oratory of mathematics. 

Literature and the sciences are contagious 
of interest to the young when translated by an 
enthusiast. An immense influence is exerted 
on a young man by a great mind or even by 
one who speaks as loving his subject. We 
shall hold it a great honor to receive in the 
Washington-Lafayette School illustrious men 


who will, as in American schools, share for 
a moment the interest of their own lives with 
our boys. 

Most of us have aptitudes, vocations, which 
late 


we do not sometimes discover until too 


to be of use; we are often revealed to our- 
selves athwart another personality. The wasted 
talent of a man is a loss to his country and in 
recognizing this, we shall help our boys t 
try to discover those potentialities which wil 
give them the greatest play. 

THEORETIC AND PRACTICAL INSTRUCTION IN 

AMERICA 


In America will culminate what in Franc 


will have been begun. For the pupils of the 


who prove worthy, we shall have 


school 
purse which will make it possible for them t 
live in America to study at first hand her gre 
Through the 


Americans, 


interest in the 
offers have 


institutions. 
school of influential 
been made whereby our boys will be accepted 
in different industries as privileged employees 
privileged in this sense, that as rapidly as a 
boy can assimilate or master the working of 
a department in the particular institution t 
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e is assigned, he will be transferred to exter I tives roy . und 
ther and by this rotation, he will come found r 5A-grad i I kal su 
vay the course of a year or two with a _periority by moti rroup i\dditior 
knowledge of how a large American in-_ and sid super \ ‘ 
tution, be it a bank, railroad, museum, vol (subst ) { it t 1 
vspaper, mine, telegraph system or factory, incellation was nos 


Col ducted. 
We shall try 


reer for which they would seem to us to be 
Those of 


to steer the bovs toward the 


I st suited. scientifie or lite- 


ry bent will have to be helped in a different 


iv from those giving evidence of a more 





practical mind. 


In the fourth paper will be presented M. 
La Verrier’s project for th and 
‘ral education of the Washington-Lafayette 


to be followed by the discussion of 


physical 


1 7 


principal features of the project by a num- 
er of the most eminent educators in France. 


Henry Fairrretp Osporn 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND 
STATISTICS 
SOME STUDIES IN LEARNING 


KNOWING THE SPEED OF THE PERFORMANCE vs, 


NOT KNOWING THE SPEED 


THE aim was to determine to what extent the 


9 . ° : . 
rners know le dge ot exXactivy how long it 


kes him to do a piece of work affects hi 
‘eed ng rate of progress. 


Judd! found that practise, even with a hun 


243 
it 
little 


the performer has no knowledge of his 


dred trials, brings 


or no improvement 


sults. His task was to estimate the point 
beyond a screen, where two converging lines 


should meet. 
Arps? with the 
found considerable excellence for the perform 


experimenting ergograph, 
ers who knew their results over those who did 
not know them. 
Feder? 
without Knowledge of Results, 
Psychol. Rev. Mon. Suppl., 1905-06, 7, 185-198. 
2‘*Work with Knowledge vs. Work without 
Knowledge of Results,’’ Psychol. Rev., 1917, 24, 
449-456. 
8 ‘* Effect 


the effect of 


Chapman and studied 


) é Deaatia 
‘* Practise 


of External Incentives on Improve- 


ment,’’ J. Ed. Psychol., 1917, 8, 469-475. 





Brooklyn 7 S f l s d 
nto a box 36 well-shuffled in ‘ubes whose 
I 3 1 | I ~ velyv, 8 
as to ma lid blue surfa Time was re 
corded by stop watel S f girls 
were show! eir time records at end of 
each perforn e; the her s it no time 
during the experiment had formatio1 
All evita ecked u vn quality 
of performanc 

Curve I. shows the g r s. Whereas 
the two groups have pra y t same aver 
we initial time records, th ! knowing 
group is decidedly superior until the end 


the experiment.) The indications are that the 
knowing” group would u ately it 
Pr babls I if ( irlier stages th st f t 
knowing roup were d irbed a le | 
yver-zealousness, whereas they tended t er 
come this handicap in time because f knowing 
their rate and the rate of t] ther members of 


group. 


Knowing the speed shows its effect, further 
, 
m re whe T il ve ve M4 T I 
formers tl hout t tes lered 
Correlating ranks ‘ s of ver 
ge oI the su SSlvVi pertormances the fol 
wing coeth ts Irom the formula 
a) 
l 
, , 
are bt ed 
I _ 
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Apparently either because of knowing their 


rate of progress, or of knowing the rate of one 
another, or for both reasons, the “ knowing” 
group tends to shift relative ranks throughout 
the experiment to a surprising degree, whereas 
‘ not-knowing ” 


the group shows highly con- 


sistent relative ranking throughout. 


Il. INFLUENCE OF RIVALRY UPON THE LEARNER 
With the same materials that were used in 


the above experiment, the two junior writers 


35—— Did tnow 


a Did net hnow 
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writer and his wife performed the experiment 
on succeeding evenings, at the same hour, for 
almost a year. Only the average records for 
the first 


They hope to resume the experiment after a 


116 days will be presented here 


few years. Their first 19 records are the aver 
ages of three performances, the others are 
averages of ten alternating trials by each per 
day. This experiment covered about one half 


hour. 





























Figs. 1, : 


vied with each other on 55 succeeding school 
In all but the first ten days each did 
(subjects alter- 


days. 
the experiment three times 
The curves are plotted from the 


In like 


nating). 


daily records. manner the senior 


~e 


3, 4, 5. 


From mere inspection, Curves IT. and ITI. 
reveal remarkable parallelism, not only for the 
general trend but for daily performances even 
The parallelism for the 
junior writers remains about constant, whereas 


with single trials. 
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for the senior writer and his wife there are 
some variations during an interval of several 
weeks. This variation and general superior- 
ity of the lady giving place to her rival is 
probably explained by the fact that her phys- 
ical condition during these several weeks was 
With a 


gained and maintained her excellence, when 


below normal. renewed vigor she 


the parallelism became quite pronounced. 
These four subjects all testify that each per- 
For both 
Al- 


though spectators were not admitted, friends 


formance was the very best possible. 


pairs the rivalry throughout was intense. 


of the subjects followed the races. 
Compared with these rivalling pairs Curves 
[V. and V. show the progress of two pairs se- 


lected at random from the “knowing” and 


s Total na cards 


~ 


000 
900 
800 
700 
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can do, 
Within 
certain limits one does just what the situation 
J.B 


found, for ex 


objectively, nor what one thinks one 


are certain measures of one ’s capacit j 


The contribution of J 
He 


individual, in lifting 


at hand calls for. 
Morgan* bears witness. 
ample, that an unseen 
weights, pulled with about the same speed re 


of weight lifted. 


If these things be true, 


gardless of the amount 


much of 
data on the study of the influence 


ventilation and of mental fatigue, wh 


loss in perfermance with a reasonabl 


cate no 


amount of drugs consumed, say caffein or 


strychnine, or with what had long been alleged 
msid rable 
} 


agence 


as inferior ventilation, or with « 


mental work, are hardly conc! 2" 


of no change in mental capa 


W 





Fig. 6, 


the “ not-knowing” groups described above. 
The almost total absence of parallelism for 
the step-by-step 


parallelism noted above seem to be due to fac- 


daily performances makes 


tors other than chance. Of course the general 
trend of parallelism with all four pairs is prob- 
ably due pretty largely to differences in native 
capacities. 

In competitive performance, then, sugges- 
tion and other more or less subtle factors are 
at work, often independent of the learner’s 


control. Neither what one does as measured 


Further effect of the influence of rivalry 


could be shown if two groups of equal initial 


performance were compared, in which one 


group were made up of pairs rivaling and the 


other of individuals who could not rival. 


lil, STUDIES IN CARD SORTING 


Twenty-seven students sorted numbered 


ecards which were thoroughly shuffled, for 25 


Other 


Seien e 


Distraction and 
No. 35; 


4‘*The 


Resistances, ’’ 


Overcoming of 
Arch. Psychol, 


Press. 








CCO! for succeeding trials, during 50 


minutes, with short pe riods of rest between 
iys the same sub- 
jects repeated the performance in like manner, 


after 3.5 
Curve VI. shows the progress of the group, 
n the basis of the total number of cards sorted 
fattened tendency at the 
first day due to the fact 
yup of 11 had a 
‘lass period than usual, whereby the 
end 


none were told be 


per 25 seconds. The 
may be 


that the one gr few minutes 


3} rter <« 
rest periods toward the were somewhat 
Furthermor 


forehand what trial would be the last one. On 


abbreviated. 


the succeeding test-days, however, they were 
told: “ This is your last 
urged to do their best. Each 
shows a spurt. This spurt is not 
third 
the subjects had been deceived in the previous 
Although the subjects said the third 


chance,” and were 
final 


trial then 
very pro 


nounced on the series because, perhaps, 


day’s work was tedious, they performed it 


-n the whole ex- 
“ done their very best.” In 
the light of their testimony and their apparent 
effort to gain, the fact that they could make 


decided 


The first 


urts is significant. 
’ ° » | 
become succe ssively 


three 


curves 
3.5 months) is 


The 


: _— . » 
less steep. The last one (atter 


about as steep as that of the second day. 


per cent. of gain from the first to the fifteenth 
trial of each test day is, resp tiv ly, 53.8, 26.2, 


ynd trial (after 10 days) 


level of the thirteenth trial 


_— 


first day. After 3.5 months, in the see 
ond trial reached the level of the 1 
trial of the first day. As w 
than that found by 


they Inth 


vuld be ( xpected the 


loss was greater Thorn- 


7 1 1 . . = 
aike and I CO laborators, Since the physiolog 


here was probably more nearly 


‘hed and the 


They found in 


task was more monotonous. 


typewriting that “five hours 


with changing material” and 


about an hour on the same paragraph brought 
R to about the 


had beer 


same ability that thirty hours 


required to attain originally.’ 


Ped. 


in the Case of Typewriting,’’ 


529. 
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[he fact that there is no gain in the tl 


test-day after only one day interval, and that 





he highest record of the second test-day 3 
reached only on the twentieth tria f t 
third day, suggests loss of interest. This ind 
eates that a record in a series of drill px 
formances is not a most certain measure of 
ability merely because it comes after maz 
trials. Indeed, very frequent repetitions ofter 


renders it a less certain measure, since it bé 


perhaps, a test of adaptiveness 





Hollingwort issumes, however, that t 
205th trial with 13 mental tests was the n 
reliable measur f ability With this as 
sumpt ' he pi eeds to show trom corre 
tions of the ranking of the subjects in t 


trial with various other trials 
ind early trials are very unreliable. Now 
spite of the prizes offered Hollingworth’s sul 


mn the 205th trial they doubtless found 


their tasks quite as monotonous as our card 


CONCLUSIONS 





1. On the whole the learner’s knowledge of 
his speed of performance hindered rather 
helped in his progress, especially up to a ct 
tain point 

2. The parallelism of rival performers, stey 
by-step, is far « ser than can be ac inted for 


perfected to a 
much more can 
lan is generally supposed 
way of telling exactly wh: 
> amount of en 
conditioned by th 
the task, and by many < 
factors which are more or less independent 
the learner’s control. 
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